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HE planning of redevelopment in downtown Newark can be 

understood only against the background of dramatic civic and 
political events that directed the city’s economy away from depress- 
ing deterioration toward dynamic development. 

This striking change is not unique to Newark. All over the 
country, central cities are awakening to the possibility of renewing 
their economies. However, the break with the past has come more 
rapidly in Newark, and some of the elements behind the rebirth 
have been developed to a greater degree than in other large cities. 

Fortunately, those of us who have worked on the programs can 
rely on the word of an objective observer about what has happened.* 


„+. There is a new life in Newark, a new sense of destiny. It can be 
seen in the new towering metropolitan skyline, modernized factories, new 
and spruced-up housing, a stunning new medical center, a new downtown 
combined YMCA and YWCA building, well-kept parks, clean streets with 
rushing cars, buses and trucks, and the terrific ebb and flow of commuters. 

Two great assets of Newark are location and transportation. On the 
first firm, flat ground west of the New Jersey tidal swamps, the city sits 
astride five of the nation’s major freight and commuter railroads, is fringed 


1. Luther Gulick, President of the Institute of Public Administration and former City 
Administrator of the City of New York, described Newark’s renaissance in a recent 
article, “Operation Bootstrap,” in the National Civic Review. 
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by a network of new thruways—the truckers’ delight—and boasts a busy 
national airport and growing ocean port with modern docks, low-cost 
loading equipment, integrated warehouses, and rail and truck facilities. 
Both ports are managed by the Port of New York Authority on long term 
leases. Anyone who has been abroad will recognize that the Newark docks 
follow the deep pattern and direct transport connection scheme of the new 
Hamburg docks, reputedly the most efficient for general cargo. 

Newark has the great advantage of being an integral part of the tri- 
state New York metropolitan area and is as near in time to the throbbing 
Manhattan center as are many parts of Brooklyn, the Bronx, Queens, and 
Yonkers. And like all of these, the economic life of Newark rises and falls 
with that of the entire metropolis; and any manufacturer or businessman 
can keep in touch with each change in world demand, or draw on the full 
gamut of ‘external economies’ from the entire region—and in turn make 
his contribution to this productive center. 


S CHANGE IN GOVERNMENT SIGNIFICANT 


Significant in the series of events that produced this favorable 
climate in Newark was the agreement of some forward-looking 
business, labor, and government leaders to work for an improved 
city government in 1952. This action was followed by the adoption 
of a businesslike mayor-administrator city charter in 1953 and the 
election of a competent administration in 1954. This new adminis- 
tration made urban renewal in all its phases the heart of the city’s 
program. 

Citizen participation and support became a regular feature of 
Newark’s new program. A new civic organization, the Greater 
Newark Development Council, was organized by the business com- 
munity to provide policy decision by business leadership in the 
rebuilding of the city. Under this Council, the Bureau of Municipal 
Research develops programs; and the Newark Economic Develop- 
ment Committee, stafled by the Greater Newark Development 
Council but appointed by the mayor, activates these programs. 

These political and civic developments and the improved cli- 
mate generated by them led Mutual Benefit and Prudential Life 
Insurance Companies to rebuild their home offices in downtown 
Newark, instead of in the suburbs where they had previously ac- 
quired land. Among other significant construction projects have 
been Newark Airport and Seaport. The scope of this development 
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can be appreciated from the announcement in April 1958 of con- 
struction of a $232,000,000 second channel in Port Newark. 

The total private and public projects planned, underway, or 
completed in the last five years, total more than one billion dollars, 
equivalent to one half the total value of all Newark private and 
public realty property in 1953. 

These things were made possible through a firm partnership of 
government, labor and business that found in this program of 
economic development and urban renewal, wide areas of identity 
of interest. 


DOWNTOWN STUDY MOST IMPORTANT 


The recent study of the Newark downtown area is a good ex- 
ample of how this partnership functions. Like most cities, Newark 
has been uncomfortably aware of the growing traffic problem that 
‘has been increasing since World War II. Congestion, delays, and 
economic deterioration had brought some responsive action under 
the city’s inefficient Commission government. Newark had its share 
of one-way streets, short-lived enforcement drives, and even a major 
street widening on Bloomfield Avenue (a major east-west artery) 
in 1953. It is fortunate in having excellent rail commuting service 
provided by the Pennsylvania, Lackawanna, Erie, and Jersey Cen- 
tral Railroads, all of which serve Newark as well as Manhattan. 

Newark is the funnel through which traffic flows from suburban 
New Jersey to New York. For public transportation, it also has the 
excellent Public Service Co-ordinated Transport bus system, one 
of the largest in the world, with 6,600 buses serving downtown 
Newark every day. 

The City’s approach to the growing transportation problems 
was intermittent and haphazard. The inadequately staffed traffic 
engineer could do little but meet emergency problems. There was 
no permanent professional planning staff. 

Under the new government, an intelligent approach to trans- 
portation evolved. Today civic and governmental staffs work to- 
gether to develop and carry out planning and construction projects. 

In the recent central business district study, the semi-official 
sub-committee of the Newark Economic Development Committee, 
staffed by the Bureau of Municipal Research and the city planning 
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officer, recognized the need for an overall concept as a guide to the 
development of Newark’s downtown area. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL STUDY 


Construction of new office buildings was already underway. A 
redevelopment project had been started at one end of the area, and 
others were being considered. The parking authority, with the help 
of the city traffic engineer and the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
was about ready to take bids on the city’s first underground garage 
in Military Park. The state highway department was proposing 
two east-west freeways through Newark, neither of which, however, 
provided adequate access to the central business district. In addi- 
tion, a state rapid transit study that paid scant attention to Newark’s 
needs had just been completed and was being quietly buried. 

The city, with its newly created planning staff, was well along 
in an urban renewal demonstration project to develop a ten-year 
renewal program for the neighborhoods of the city. Thus it was 
possible at the same time to initiate an intensive central business 
district study that would supplement the city-wide study. 

The approach was unique. Many central business district 
studies have been undertaken by city planning staffs or outside 
consultants. Newark needed a quick study to remain ahead of 
rapidly developing construction projects. It desired the very best 
talent available. The Newark Economic Development Committee 
together with the mayor and the planning officer recommended the 
employment of a team of consultants including a prominent 
architect and planner, a shopping center specialist, a transportation 
specialist, a market analyst, and an additional planner. 

The study was not to be the traditional master plan, not a 
detailed project plan nor a promotion piece, and not a prediction 
of future developments for the central city. 

Instead, it was designed to produce an overall concept of the 
best land uses in the central business district, based on an integra- 
tion of economic, transportation, architectural, and planning con- 
siderations. It was designed to bring together the best available 
experts in these various fields, and to cross-fertilize their ideas with 
those of Newark’s community leaders to obtain practical concepts, 
custom-tailored for Newark. 
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The result, “Newark, New Jersey, a study of the Downtown 
Area,” met our objectives. The concept is based on broad national 
and local knowledge of the forces at work in the downtown section, 
adequate research to project future potential of the area, and an 
integrated transportation system to serve the needs of both present 
and future. 


POTENTIAL FOR ‘NEW NEWARK’ 


The consultants reported, on the basis of the economic part of 
the study, that the city and its central business district have a 
singular opportunity for dynamic growth over the next twenty 
years. It was emphasized that these findings relate to a potential 
and do not necessarily represent a prediction or forecast. By poten- 
tial is meant economic conditions that may be brought about, if 
suggestions in the study are implemented. 

Newark has a daytime population twice that of its full-time 
residents. Into the 700-acre study area more than 122,000 workers 
commute daily. Broad Street, the main north-south street, is the 
heaviest bus-traffic street in the country. 

The study showed that, by 1975, population for the surrounding 
area will increase by forty percent and Newark will be the central 
city in this increasing ring around Metropolitan North Jersey. 


NEW CBD DEFINED 


Of prime importance toward implementing the potential out- 
lined, is an improved transportation system that will involve free- 
way and major arterial street development to provide direct express 
service to the central area; and a freeway loop system around the 
central business district so that traffic not destined to the central 
core will be routed around it. 

Necessary steps were outlined to improve the quantity and 
quality of the city’s public transportation. Of great importance to 
future growth was the development of a balance between private 
automobile traffic—for which existing parking structures must be 
supplemented by additional facilities—and public transportation. 

One objective of the study was to define the central business 
district. Assigned to the consultants for survey was a 700-acre area 
along Broad Street, with mixed business, industrial, and residential 
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uses. It was recognized that this area was too large for intensive 
business development in a city the size of Newark. The consultants 
recommended that the term, central business district, be used only 
for the core of this area, some 170 acres in the heart of the study 
location. 

This prime area is actually the business heart of the city. Im- 
mediately surrounding this central business district is the “belt”? 
area. 

Some challenging developments were suggested for these two 
areas. Within the 170 acres of the central business district, eighteen 
acres are proposed for the most intensive business activity and 
services. Other uses, for hotels and home-office space, will total 
fifty acres. The city’s major retail stores will require about twenty- 
nine acres, and present and proposed government structures will 
occupy tyelve acres. The central business district will include both 
Washington and Military Parks (about thirty acres), and mixed 
residential and commercial areas will comprise twenty acres. Re- 
maining acreage will be used for parking facilities. 

Suggested uses for the belt area of 530 acres make an interesting 
comparison with the central business district figures. The mixed 
residential and commercial area within the belt occupies 113 acres; 
an additional 112 acres will be set aside for a strictly residential 
area. The institutions, new college campuses, hospitals, and cultural 
area will require sixty-six acres. Eighty-four acres of parking would 
be well situated throughout the belt, with easy access to the central 
business district. Parks and walkways would take up about twenty 
acres, and the remaining 134 would be reserved for industrial use. 


PROJECTED ESTIMATES FOR NEWARK AREA 


The Newark Metropolitan Area, containing some 2,180,000 
people, is the area in which Newark’s influence is greater than that 
of Manhattan. By 1975, the population of the five counties of Essex, 
Union, Morris, Somerset and Middlesex, plus parts of Bergen, 
Passaic, and Hudson Counties is expected to grow by forty percent 
to about 3,060,000. Its present employment of 800,000 is expected 
to increase by seventy-four percent to about 1,390,000 workers in 
the same period. 

Against this background of metropolitan growth, the 1957 
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estimated population of the City of Newark was 451,000. The pro- 
portion of metropolitan growth that will take place within the city 
boundaries depends upon the urban renewal policies and programs 
in Newark. 

Redefining of the central business district, with projections for 
office, industrial, residential, commercial, and parking areas, is a 
much-needed step to meet the challenge of the sixties. Developing 
the central business district, the belt, and the traffic pattern within 
the framework of urban renewal can be completed only with the 
co-operation of all groups. 

To service this metropolitan area, the Newark central business 
district will require a substantial increase in business building. 

As projected, there will be some reshuffling of existing uses. 
Industrial uses in the central business district are expected to de- 
cline substantially. The projection for office, bank, and hotel floor 
space is an increase from eleven and a half million square feet to 
seventeen and a half million square feet by 1975. 

In the belt, a small increase in office space is projected, with a 
substantial increase from eight to ten million square feet in indus- 
trial space. 

It is recommended that retail space be centered in the central 
business district with an increase of 750,000 square feet. Some of this 
will be shifted from the belt area where a decrease of 400,000 square 
feet is expected. 

Employment in the central business district would increase 
from 95,000 to 116,000 by 1975. A 5,000-increase in the belt area 
is also projected. 


NEW DIMENSION TO URBAN LIVING 


New high-rise residential areas are recommended for the belt 
and surrounding region, integrated into the central portion of the 
city. This plan would provide a new dimension to urban living. 
Where people in recent years had no choice but to move to the 
suburbs, the new downtown residential facilities proposed would 
win back many friends of city living. 

In addition to its commercial, business, and housing functions, 
the central business district and adjoining areas will assume a new 
role through development of cultural and educational institutions. 
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>, “The Hub” of Newark could become a major attraction to shoppers and business interests 


Figure 2. 
throughout the Newark Metropolitan Area. 
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These include plans for a Seton Hall University campus in the 
Newark Plaza Area, expansion of Rutgers University and the 
Newark College of Engineering in conjunction with other cultural 
activities, and new hospitals in the cultural unit west of Washington 
Park. A 

A government center is planned for the site around city hall. A 
light industrial park is suggested to the south-east of the central 
district, and a light industry park to the south-west. 

The consultants point out that while exact borderlines of certain 
land-use areas and exact alignments of freeways or highways have 
not been established by this study, the recommendations contain 
principles essential for revitalizing downtown Newark. 

The metropolitan area served by Newark includes 980 square 
miles in both the New York and Newark metropolitan areas and, 
as noted above, Newark has a more dominant position than Man- 
hattan in its own region. This dual metropolitan role, considered 
by some as a detriment to Newark’s growth, is in reality a prime 
factor for its future potential. As the central city for a major part 
of North Jersey, Newark will assume increasing status in performing 
metropolitan center services for its region. 


FREEWAY AND MAJOR ARTERIAL SYSTEM 


For the city to realize its potential, easier access to its central 
business district must be provided—particularly from the west 
where increased population is expected during the next twenty 
years. 

The recommended freeway and major arterial system (Figure 1) 
indicates the freeways and arterial streets needed for these improve- 
ments. The Garden State Parkway and the New Jersey Turnpike, 
already in existence, form the western and eastern parts of an outer 
loop system. 

The Southern Freeway, Interstate 78, and the east-west freeway, 
Interstate 280—to be constructed as part of the federal interstate 
system—will form southern and northern parts of the outer loop. 
Completion of this outer loop will enable long-distance through- 
traffic not destined for Newark to bypass the now congested city 
streets. Presently, this is one of Newark’s major traffic problems. 

Much of the traffic destined to the heart of the city will come in 
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on these freeways. But to distribute this traffic and permit easy 
access to and from the central business district, an inner loop system 
will be required. This would be provided by construction of the 
Springfield Avenue connector which will cut through the southern 
end of the study area, a midtown (north-south) freeway, and an 
improved McCarter Highway. The midtown freeway will have 
interchanges with the outer and inner loop system, as well as exist- 
ing highways and major arterial streets, for easy dispersal of traffic 
to and from the central area. 

A one-way street plan involving South Orange Avenue and 
14th Avenue will provide easy access to and from the Garden State 
Parkway; and a one-way system on Delancy and South Streets will 
provide access from the central business district to the Airport inter- 
change where existing Route 1 and the New Jersey Turnpike meet. 

Another recommendation provides for a Hudson and Manhat- 
tan Bridge connector with the east-west freeway. This would make 
it possible for traffic from the east to reach the Military Park under- 
ground garage (now under construction in the central business 
district) without using city streets. 

Further improvements were suggested to insure expressway ac- 
cess to the east and west sides of the central business district with 
more effective use of Raymond Boulevard. The consultants believe 
these highway-improvement needs are apparent now without a 
more elaborate highway planning study. They point out that new 
data and a more intensive traffic analysis may show the need for 
additional freeway and arterial improvements to serve downtown. 

Traffic consultants find that in spite of growing private auto- 
mobile traffic, public transportation by railroad, subway, long- 
distance and local buses plays a vital and essential role in the 
economic life of the central business district. A future study of 
transportation was recommended. 

A parking analysis revealed that there are 16,800 public off- 
street parking spaces available and more than 21,000 parkers; that 
4,500 curb spaces are available and 13,250 parkers use them daily. 
While a large amount of off-street parking does exist, most of these 
spaces are not well located for shoppers’ parking. The need for 
centrally located parking facilities is being met in part by construc- 
tion of the 1,000-space Military Park underground garage. It is 
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estimated that a thirty-five percent increase in parking spaces will 
be required to accommodate the city’s normal growth. 

Since the study was a prelude to action, the continued co- 
operation, education, understanding, and consent of the local 
government, business, labor and civic power structure was con- 
tinuously emphasized. 


PLANS FOR THE HUB 


Broad Street is the busiest bus route in the world. The subway 
crosses Broad Street just south of Military Park and ties the public 
service bus terminal in with the Pennsylvania Railroad station to 
the east. The new underground garage will be under the north end 
of Military Park, close to where the proposed Hudson and Man- 
hattan high-level bridge will connect with the east-west freeway. 

The consultants recommend “the creation of a below-grade 
plaza at the southern end of Military Park from the War Memorial 
to the intersection of Broad Street and Raymond Boulevard, con- 
necting on the low level the new Military Park garage to the city 
subway and bus subway. This development would tie together the 
intensive retail area west of the park and the intensive office spaces 
to the east, and enable people to walk from the Public Service 
building to the west side of Broad Street without crossing traffic. 

“This open concourse, lined with stores and embellished with 
a fountain under Gutzon Borglum’s ‘Wars of America’ Monument 
in Military Park, would form a practical, and at the same time, 
exciting new facility acting as the Hub of the new downtown.” 
(Figure 2). 


NEWARK PLAZA PROPOSALS 


The recommendations and subsequent $95,000,000 proposal 
for the Newark Plaza afford an excellent example of tying together 
street and highway planning and urban renewal. 

The Newark downtown area study recommended relocation of 
McCarter Highway eastward to the Passaic River and a further 
relocation of Mulberry Street to connect with Park Place and 
Central Avenue. These changes will improve traffic conditions and 
make available an area undisturbed by through-traffic, and large 
enough to create its own individual residential climate. A plaza 
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opposite the Pennsylvania Station (fifteen minutes from mid-town 
Manhattan) would provide a fitting and exciting entrance to the 
center of the business district between the commuter railroad and 
Broad Street. 

Last October, a new proposal was submitted to the mayor and 
city council for acquisition and development of this area. The plan 
provides for 4,100 dwelling facilities in high-rise structures of fifteen 
to thirty stories, together with small stores, service, and recreation 
areas necessary for about 12,000 residents and 10,000 students of 
the new Seton Hall University, an integral part of the project. 

Commercial facilities would be located predominantly along 
Mulberry Street. A twenty-story office building, with parking 
garage and first floor commercial space, is planned along the west 
side of Mulberry Street, bridging Clinton and Commerce Streets. 
This location is in the intensive business-services area proposed in 
the study. 


OTHER RENEWAL PROJECTS 


Other renewal projects affecting parts of downtown are under- 
way. Voters last November approved a sixteen-million-dollar ex- 
pansion of Rutgers University and Newark College of Engineering. 
The City Museum and several hospitals are developing plans that 
will round out a cultural and educational center in the belt area of 
the central business district west of Washington Park. 

Three other proposals have been submitted: one for an area of 
South Broad Street; another would be west of the central business 
district along South Orange Avenue and Raymond Boulevard; a 
third, on South Broad, would cover about 410 acres and provide 
26,500 housing units and one and a half million feet of new office 
space. All projects would tie in with the central business district 
and extend into the surrounding belt area. 

Proposals for future studies, covering some 536 acres, lend 
urgency to the development of more detailed transportation and 
traffic plans. The city and civic groups are now discussing a state- 
county-city-sponsored study of freeways and streets to work out a 
more detailed transportation framework on which to base these 
projects. This study should be completed during 1960 to keep pace 
with renewal programs. 
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The state highway department is also evolving a long-range 
metropolitan transportation plan, similar to studies undertaken in 
Chicago and Philadelphia, that will take several years to complete. 
It is essential to the city’s long-range development plans. 

Today’s Newark is preparing for a dynamic future. Our plan- 
ning must keep pace with the march of events rapidly transforming 
the core of the city into a new Newark. 


